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FAULTS AND FUTURES IN AMERI- 


CAN-SOVIET CULTURAL 
RELATIONS' 


Every student of life knows that any prognosis of 
futures must take account of the past. The faults 
and errors of the past condition present American- 
Soviet relations. They may in part be corrected by 
conscious effort in the future. In any case, recog- 
nition of them will enable us to understand what 
should be done if we wish to insure a better future. 

The faults of the past were numerous and arose 
from various sources, some distant, others near in 
point of time. A few of the more important were 
these: the traditional isolationism of the United States, 
which limited our eultural relations rather narrowly 
to the few countries of Europe to whom we were 
bound by virtue of our extraction; Russia’s former 
eastern orientation, save for brief moments, such as 
the time of Peter, when she turned westward; the in- 
evitable hostility of old regimes towards new ones, and 
iee versa—especially extreme when the new is in 
many respects different; the resulting cordon sanitaire 
rected against the Soviet Union. Attitudes toward 
the Soviets recall the fear and hatred of revolutionary 
“rance and America, shared by monarchies every- 
here in proportion to the distance that separated 
nem from the infection. 


‘An extension of remarks made at a meeting arranged 
by the Russian Committee of the Friends of the Library, 
uversity of Pennsylvania, May 22, 1946. 
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By 
THOMAS WOODY 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The ignorance due to long-standing cultural isola- 
tionism and hostility toward political innovation 
formed an ideal seedbed for a thriving crop of mis- 
understandings, suspicions, fears. Propaganda, on 
one side and the other, flourishes best where there 
is little knowledge. Distortions, fabrications out of 
whole cloth, vilification of the Soviet Union were 
spread throughout the West by individval and col- 
leetive efforts and became fixed notions in our minds. 
Real and fancied differences were blown up to great 
dimensions. Common elements, traits, and interests 
were obscured by this miasma. This artificially ere- 
ated “mental atmosphere” of the West contrasted so 
sharply with actualities that many a sojourner in 
Sovietland has felt it strike him in the face like a 
hot wind when he erossed the border. Never had I 
so felt like Alice in Wonderland as when I journeyed 
from the Soviet Union to England in 1919, and again 
when I stepped from Leningrad to Hamburg in 1930. 
Here were shadows, there substance. 

The channels which watered the roots of prejudice 
and nourished our ignorance were, and are, numerous, 
but chiefly tlrese: newspapers, books, schools. News- 
papers have been distinguished for bad reporting, 
colored news, biased editorials, and news suppressed. 
Who does not recall the world-wide distribution, even 
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by our fittest papers, of tales of nationalization of 
women, really were being liberated from 
age-old subjection; or the daily grist of forecasts of 
the collapse of the Revolution, when it was daily grow- 
ing stronger? Even today, The New York Times? 
earries an Illinois Catholie Bishop’s demand for cen- 
sorship of news from the Soviet Union. In lght of 
our newspapers’ record, one can at least understand 
the Soviet doubt as to the utility of our “freedom of 
the press.” Whatever they may think of it, we know 
that our “free press” has not given us full, fair, un- 
biased coverage of Soviet news since 1917. There was 
improvement, of course, during the war years. 

Books, whether those adversely eritical—like White’s 
“Report on the Russians” and the offerings of dis- 
illusioned anticipators of Utopia—or those completely 
eulogistic—such as Dean Johnson’s, are scarcely valid 
bases for sound understanding. Bookishly speaking, 
we have had black and white line-cut earicatures of 
Soviet Russia, whereas we needed good realistic half 
tones. These were few. Scott’s “Behind the Urals” 
and Timbres’s “We Didn’t Ask Utopia” were honest 
reporting. Like oases in desert lands, however, they 
covered only a small territory, and travelers across the 
sandy wastes might often seek and not find such sweet 


when they 


water. 

Among the agencies of informal adult education, 
until recently, the sereen and the radio ran neck and 
neck with books and newspapers, if they offered any- 
thing on Soviet affairs. 

Schools reflected, as they commonly do, the pre- 
vailing attitudes and tendencies of the world outside 
them. Prior to World War II, there was almost no 
teaching regarding the Soviet Union in our schools. 
Even now, if the importance of the role a country 
plays be taken as a measure of what ought to be 
studied and understood, the Soviets have no proper 
proportion of space or time in our children’s edu- 
It is significant that one objection to Rugg’s 
book for elementary schools* was the space given to 
the Soviet peoples and their economy. High schools, 
too, reflected a like unconcern, save for a few ex- 
ceptions. Schools and teachers were scarcely to blame 
in a period when at the very capital of the nation the 
discussion of communism was outlawed by the Red 
Rider, and legislatures vied with each other in pass- 
ing resolutions and laws designed to get rid of teach- 
ers and views which the solons considered dangerous. 

University and college education failed to provide 
much leadership in respect to knowledge of the cul- 
ture of old Russia and the Soviet Union. To be sure, 
there was Harper who began courses in Russian at 
Chicago in 1906. Prince, at Columbia, offered a little 


eation. 


2 May 14, 1946, p. 19 
3H. Rugg and L. Krueger, ‘‘ Peoples 
Ginn, 1936. 
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work in Russian language and literature in 1915-16, 
England did better. Sir Bernard Pares and Others 
organized the School of Russian Studies at Liverpool, 
The London School of Slavonie Studies, founded jy 

1915, was directed from 1919 to 1939 by Pares, Had 
Harper and Prince been multiplied by 10, there might 
today be a considerable body of competent scholar 
ready to deal with Russian and Soviet culture jy ps 
higher institutions. Slavie studies being sparsely pro. 
vided in college and university, young men and womey 
were dependent on haphazard, eatch-as-catch-can de. 
vices, far from satisfactory. 

What is the price of ignorance? Lacking a substap. 
tial body of citizens qualified by scholastic study and 
direct contact with Russian and Soviet cultures, our 
public has constantly been the victim of prejudice and 
personal opinion. Of these there has been no short. 
age, as the utterances of Bilbo, Earle, Rankin, Coug)- 
lin, Mrs. Dilling, Gerald Smith, et al. show. Nearly 13 
per cent (12.7) of Smith’s speeches deal with the 
“Communist conspiracy.” None conveys anything to 
offset that bias.‘ 

Having little solid knowledge of the situation, emo- 
tional drives and vagaries of private individuals and 
of groups vied with those of governmental circles for 
first place in inconsistency and muddleheadedness. A 
flash back of memory’s light reveals periods of swift 
fluctuation: The first moment of the February Revw- 
lution to October, 1917, brought exultation, expeet- 
ancy, for was not Russia at last loosing the age-old 
stranglehold of Tsardom and becoming democratic! 
Swiftly succeeding this came fear, doubt, hostility on 
the heels of the October Revolution, culminating in 
armed intervention, 1918. Withdrawal from actual 
military invasion was followed by an era of scowling 
nonrecognition, terminating in 1933. Red-baiting and 
seeing Bolsheviks under every bed were favorite pre- 
occupations of those days. Gradual amelioration fol- 
lowed from 1933 to 1939. Trade grew, if it did not 
measure up to the most optimistie forecasts; casual 
and more serious visitors to Sovietland increased. 
sharp reversal of this trend took place, 1939-41, when 
again general and violent criticism became the me 
finding its justification in the Stalin-Hitler pat 
Laudation of almost everything Soviet, a warm, wal 
time emotion of enthusiasm for a brave-fighting ally, 
next succeeded, 1941-45. The miracle wrought by 
Soviet strength and courage brought even forme 
crities, but not all, to her side. Said some: Soviet 
armies will stop when they reach their own border 
and leave us to finish the war. That they did not stop, 
but rolled on through Poland and Germany to Berlis, 


occasioned more alarm than the fear that they Ww? ald 


‘«The Technique of Propagand a fot 


Mt 


4 Janowitz, M. 
Reaction: Gerald L. K. Smith’s Radio Speeches. 
Public Opinion Quarterly (Spring, 1944), VIII: 
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default, and inaugurated a new era of distrust and 
anti-Soviet propaganda—which, since the German 
collapse, has known no restraint. 

With little in the way of intellectual effort to pene- 
trate the Slavie domain, World War I found us with 
few qualified to serve as intermediaries between the 
United States and Russia. Journalists and public or 
semipublie missions of one kind and another went to 
the Soviet Union, compelled to begin Russian as they 
embarked, or else land without a word at their com- 
mand. One might have supposed some Webb-Pom- 
merene Act had deereed that cultural associations 
might be formed only “at the water’s edge”! In one 
mission to Moseow of between twenty-five to thirty 
men only one knew Russian. He made a beginning 
of teaching. Delay in London aided progress in “Bon- 
dar’s Simplified Russian Method” and Berlitz’ “Russki 
Oochebnik.” Trefimov, if memory serves, and Forbes’s 
“Second Russian Book” offered explanation of the 
idiosynerasies of the Russian verb. Probably few be- 
came sensitive to the difference between brosdt and 
briseet. Perhaps some felt that Russians had been 
needlessly meticulous in respect to their verbs. Others 
may have been ready to bréseet (throw) the whole 
business onee and for all! Arrived in the Soviet 
Union, direct, ineidental learning took the place of 
in-transit bookwork, laboriously conned but badly 
learned. Exchange of English conversation for Rus- 
sian Was a useful supplement. One Russian ex-soldier, 
after a few lessons, asked for a bit of English dog- 
gerel. Given “Tom, Tom, the piper’s son .. .” he 
came back the next day with something like this: 
“Fomka, Fomka, seen troobaché, Ookral, porosénka 
...’—poor Russian, perhaps, but evident zest for 
Thus, through use in work and eatch-as- 
catch-can devices in odd moments, a little readiness 
in Russian was aequired. 

Learning to speak by speaking has its good points; 
also its weaknesses, unless adequately supplemented 
by grammar, reading, and writing. By it, as Cicero 
said, in another connection to be sure, one may learn 
‘0 speak badly. Amerieans should not have been de- 
pendent on such makeshift means. But our schools 
lave never given enough time and effort to language 
‘tudy. World War II again found us ill-equipped 
iu respect to Russian, Japanese, Chinese—not to men- 
tion others, 

In our state of ignorance it would not be difficult 
‘0 manipulate publie opinion and “sell” a war against 
the Soviet Union. Who has not heard or seen the sug- 
gestion that we should make war while she is weak 
from past effort? Such bland opinions suggest eom- 
plete ignorance of the Soviet Union and forgetfulness 
that a new age in warfare has begun. Some able and 
“sponsible spokesmen are fully aware of the looming 


learning, 
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catastrophe. Churchill but recently appealed for un- 
derstanding with the Soviet Union. After his Fulton 
speech, some may think him not the happiest instru- 
ment of understanding, certainly, but he does know 
the need of it. “What happens,” he asks, “if the 
United Nations themselves are sundered by an awful 
schism, a clash of ideologies and passions? What is 
to happen’ if the United Nations give place, as they 
may do, to a vast co-frontation of two parts of the 
world and two irreconcilably opposed conceptions of 
human society?”® Hitler’s ignorance of the Soviet 
Union was costly. It is not reassuring to recall that 
our own military “experts” were not better informed; 
that they, too, were confident of a speedy Soviet 
collapse. 

How general is this ignorance of the Soviet Union? 
The Public Opinion Quarterly® recently published some 
figures by W. B. Walsh on several questions, among 
them these: Are Soviet citizens allowed to have pri- 
vate property, house, car, money for personal use? 
Yes, said 30 per cent; no, 21 per, cent; didn’t know, 
49 per cent (63,000,000). Are people paid equally for 
work in the Soviet Union? The same amount, 20 per 
cent said; wide difference, replied 36 per cent; 44 per 
cent (58,000,000) didn’t know. Are Soviet citizens all 
Communists, or are some of them non-Communists? 
Twelve per cent answered “all Communists”; 63 per 
cent thought some non-Communists; 25 per cent didn’t 
know. If “some” are “non-Communist,” do you think 
most are Communists, or just a few? This was di- 
rected to the 63 per cent above. Of that group 38 per 
cent thought most are Communists; 16 per cent said 
only a few; 9 per cent didn’t know. Were Russian 
war materials mostly made in the Soviet Union, or 
were they mostly obtained through lend-lease? Made 
in Soviet Russia, said 22 per cent; lend-lease, answered 
58 per cent; and 20 per cent did not know. As Mr. 
Walsh says: “The importance of such ignorance is, of 
course, enormous as we try to work out a foreign 
policy based on sound enlightened publie opinion.” 

For a future better than the past, it is necessary 
to batter down the walls of ignorance we ourselves 
have built. The power of rectification of his errors 
is within man himself. As Plato observed, education 
is the noblest undertaking men ever engage in; but 
it is ever in need of reformation. Ours in respect to 
the Soviet people is certainly in need of it. We need 
to keep ever before us two central principles: First: 
Desirable, durable cultural bonds must he rooted in 
broad and deep study of historical and contemporary 
Soviet life. Second: To paraphrase an ancient Italian 
university statute, in the interest of learning and good 


5 As quoted in The New York Times, May 8, 1946. 

6‘*What the American People Think of Russia.’’ 
(Winter, 1944) VIII: 513-522. 

7 Ibid., 514. 
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order, let each one leave his stiletto at the door as he 
enters the precincts of study! Breadth and depth are 
hard to attain. Time and pains are required. The 
chance is still ours, but the hour is late. 

What are the best bridges to span the gulf between 
us and the Soviet peoples? At the very outset, let us 
recognize as an obvious valuable asset that friendli- 
ness and ease with which Russians and Americans 
usually meet. It is striking. It is important. What 
we have in common may well be more weighty than 
our differences. Both should be understood and given 
their due measure. 

Trade between countries has values other than the 
If we can “do business with 
the Soviet Union,” as my colleague, Professor Karl 
Scholz,§ has shown, by all means let us do it. The 
Soviet government has an “enviable record” in honor- 
ing its commercial contracts. Good business and other 
cultural exchanges will be mutually encouraging and 
will benefit both countries. 

Several volunteer agencies have sought to bridge the 
gap during the years since 1917. The American Rus- 
sian Institute, particularly in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Philadelphia, did pioneer work of impor- 
tance, arranging lectures and exhibits at a time when 
cultural contacts with Soviet Russia were at low ebb. 
More recently, the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship has carried on similar functions, 
and has added some services to the public schools— 
which are important, sinee university and college have 
shown little or no readiness to bear the burden. The 
Russian War Relief, headed by John Frederick Lewis, 
Jr., in Philadelphia, went beyond physical relief and 
contributed to understanding by organizing a lending 
library of Russian and Soviet literature. Branches 
elsewhere did similarly. The Junto organized in Phila- 
delphia a few courses on historical and contemporary 
phases of Soviet life. The East and West Association 
inaugurated in New York a series of lectures which 
included some on the Soviet Union and also sponsored 
similar series elsewhere. These are examples. Be- 
sides them, certain periodicals, such as Soviet Russia 
Today, edited by Jessica Smith, and The Russian Re- 
view, edited by W. H. Chamberlin and Michael Kar- 
povich, have helped satisfy a growing demand for 
news and critical study of the Soviet Union and earlier 
Russian culture. 

Some of these were temporary, wartime agencies. 
All represent a more or less special and too frag- 
mentary approach to the problem of American-Soviet 
cultural relations. What should be done to provide 
a more universal basis for cultural understanding? 
Language study undoubtedly occupies first place. This 


8 ‘*We Can Do Business with Russia.’’ From Opinion 
and Comment, University of Illinois Bulletin, May 15, 
1945. 
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is true, notwithstanding some wisdom in Emerson 
observation anent translations, that he would ag gq, 
swim the Charles every time he went to Boston as try 
to read all his books in the original tongues. It is of) 
said that the Russian language is the most important 
barrier. It would be more accurate to say, failure t) 
study the language has been such a barrier, Though 
the majority will read their Soviet authors in trays. 
lation, America needs a vastly increased body of nq 
and women who know the language thoroughly enough 
to use it as journalists, travelers, translators, and ma 
of affairs. 
Great artists, writers, scientists are the ablest an. 
bassadors of the human spirit. They cross all frop. 
tiers; they know none. Political emissaries may dis. 
pute; great artists and thinkers persuade and «. 
lighten. The general reader may depend almos 
wholly on prose writers, poets, musicians—all thoy 
whose appeal is to the heart of man rather than to, 
specialized training. The scientist may name scien. 
tists. Many a young student of psychology may 
pardoned if he came to think Pavlov a naturalizi 
American! Goethe was ambassador to America fron 
an enlightened Germany. Shakespeare was ambasw- 
dor of England to old Russia and is now to the nev, 
The first Russian I met in Leningrad knew more of 
Shakespeare than our college graduates. Even at tle 
height of the war, a great Shakespeare celebration wa 
held in the Soviet Union. Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoer- 
sky, Chekhov, Lermontov, Pushkin are ambassador 
from old Russia, whom we have inadequately « 
eredited. Blok, Pilnyak, If, Petrov, Simonoy, Ehrer- 
burg, Shostakovich, and others are ambassadors of tle 
new Soviet society. Everyone appreciates, of cours, 
the salt of Brander Matthews’s remark that the trouble 
with current literature is that it is three fourths cr 
rent! But we cannot afford to postpone our reali 
some centuries, when time shall have rendered judy 
ment as to what is classic. Publishing houses clea) 
need to intensify their efforts to extend the range al 
variety of translations and thus aid in inereasilz 
understanding of a great contemporary civilizatit 
The Russian translation project of the Ameritil 
Council of Learned Societies is most heartening 
deserves generous financial support. 

Language and literature, if studied so as to be 0 
serviceable, must inevitably become a generally re 
nized burden of scholastic institutions-—unives) 
college, and preparatory school. Well-equipped * 
braries will certainly follow or develop contempori* 
ously with such study. Some are already notable, # 
the Library of Congress and the New York Pal 
Library. Columbia University and the University " 
Chicago have extensive holdings. The Canad 
Pennsylvania has the Charlemagne Tower Collett# 
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and an attractive selection of early Soviet children’s 


jlerature. 

= the undergraduate college level, language study, 
literature, and history that come right down to the 
present moment seem to be indispensable minima. 
How many higher institutions give these minima today 
is not readily learned. A marked increase began, how- 
ever, with the war. Texas offers eight eourses in Czech 
and five in Russian. Wisconsin gives a year of Rus- 
sian grammar and a year of literature; about a dozen 
courses in Polish and a course for teachers of Polish. 
At the University of Pennsylvania, Edgerton intro- 
duced Russian over a quarter-century ago; today it 
has been revived, five courses in grammar and litera- 
ture being offered. The National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship reported recently that 53 higher 
institutions would offer elementary Russian language 
in the fall session, 1946-47; 44, advanced language; 
25, literature; 40, history; 17, geography; 16, govern- 
ment and economies; 5, civilization. Fifty-five institu- 
tions replied to the questionnaire, saying that they 
offer no work pertaining to the area, either in winter 
or summer sessions. Many institutions offer courses 
in whieh Soviet economies, polities, history, and edu- 
cation are included; but this work is little known out- 


} side the departments in which it is immured. 


Graduate study should be, doubtless will be, vastly 
extended. The sooner the better, when qualified men 
and women ean be found or educated for their labors. 
On the graduate level certainly, if not on the under- 
graduate, studies should be organized on a regional 
basis and planned so that language, literature, history, 
economies, government, science, education, and other 
aspects of Soviet life may be studied together, each 
area contributing something to facilitate the under- 
standing and interpretation of the others. Some sig- 
nificant beginnings have been made. Cornell Univer- 
sity took an important lead with the work of E. J. 
Simmons. Columbia University, aided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation fund of $250,000, has organized The 
Russian Institute which opened in September, 1946. 
Harvard University has held successful summer work- 
shops on the Soviet Union and is planning important 
extensions of her offerings. But America needs more 
men with the vision of Crane who supported the work 
of Harper, at Chicago, stipulating that half time 
should be devoted to teaching and the other half to 
study in Russia. 

There is good reason to believe that courses in Rus- 
‘ian and Soviet institutions, properly organized and 
lade known to the publie, will find a large following. 
The spontaneous public demand is now greater than 
the offering. As soon as teachers can qualify, there is 
sound ground for the view that Russian should be 
offered in high schools along with other Western lan- 
guages. It should be unnecessary to add that a fair 
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proportion of time in other high-school departments, 
particularly social sciences, should be given to recent 
developments in the Soviet Union. As usually hap- 
pens, matters excluded from systematie educational 
channels are studied under less auspicious agencies 
which spring up to fill the void. 

Three to four centuries ago social realisis expounded 
the use of travel as education. Since then the circle of 
travelers has constantly increased, though often ill 
equipped to begin their journeys. Between the first 
World War and the second, exchange students and 
teachers increased vastly, being facilitated and en- 
couraged by the Institute of International Edueation, 
founded by Stephen Duggan in 1919 and supported 
by foundations and private bequests. In twenty years 
this organization assisted over 5,000 students from 
various lands. Over 2,000 students from Europe and 
Asia came to America on fellowships and scholarships 
through that channel; and over a thousand from Latin 
America. Over 2,300 went from the United States to 
study abroad. Such an exchange of students and 
teachers between the Soviet Union and the United 
States would be an immense boon to better acquaint- 
ance and genuine understanding. We need an Amer- 
ican or Soviet Rhodes or Guggenheim to break paths 
where others may follow. The institute has made over- 
tures respecting exchanges. The Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, of the Depart- 
ment of State, can do much in respect to promoting 
exchange of cultural goods of all kinds. <A represen- 
tative of the office has recently been sent to Moscow. 
The government may outstrip all private efforts. The 
pioneering function of private individuals and organ- 
izations is not to be minimized, however, for it is part 
of the warp and woof of the American way of life. 

Such exchanges on the student and teacher level 
need to be paralleled in many other areas. Congresses 
of Soviet and American scholars in their respective 
fields would give public expression to that sense of 
unity which scientists all recognize. In the arts, both 
Soviet and American publics would profit from ex- 
changes of operatic, symphonic, dramatic, and other 
aesthetic productions. A wise poet remarked, “Men 
must be taught as if you taught them not... .” We 
need to learn both by direction and indirection that 
the world’s peoples are neighbors today and have com- 
mon interests and undertakings—partly because they 
are human beings, partly because science and tech- 
nology have made the world one, even though many 
politicians and diplomats seem not to have learned 
of it. As the New York Herald Tribune observed a 
year and a half ago, “In the world of tomorrow it 
seems likely that 140 million Americans will find them- 
selves living with 200 million Soviet citizens.” It 
is unnecessary to add, perhaps, that “tomorrow” is 
today. 
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THE AMERICAN PUBLIC AND ITS 
TEACHERS 

THE recent strike of teachers in Norwalk (Conn.) 
presented an interesting contrast in the attitude of 
the public toward a strike by teachers and a strike 
by labor. In the minds of the public, teachers vio- 
lated professional standards and lowered the dignity 
of their profession, even though the reasons for their 
walkout were the same as in the case of labor. The 
Norwalk situation furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the tendeney of the public everywhere to look on 
teachers as “a race apart.” Nor is this attitude con- 
fined to this country. The MeNair Committee, ap- 
pointed “to consider the supply, recruitment, and 
training of teachers and youth leaders” in England, 
gave particular attention to this situation and dis- 
cussed it under a separate heading, “Teachers Not a 
Race Apart.” The pertinent paragraphs were quoted 
in ScHOOL AND Society, December 9, 1944 (pp. 383 f.). 
The committee stated that it would “be foolish to rely 
upon the missionary spirit for maintaining the supply 
and morale of a quarter of a million teachers”; that 
teachers have a right to be interested in the emolu- 
ments and prospects of their profession, and that 
there is no reason for judging the profession by stand- 
ards different from those in other professions. To do 
so “eneourages people to treat teachers as a race 
apart, when the prime need is that they should be re- 
garded as what in fact they are: ordinary people with 
a personal life to live and a necessary and therefore 
useful task to perform.” 

It is true that parents may have a high esteem for 
some of the teachers of their children. The public 
as a whole, however, has not yet learned to esteem the 
profession as a whole very highly, and for the same 
reason as was given in a reecnt French report, which 
stated that prestige is closely connected with financial 
status. The commission that prepared this report 
sounded a ery of alarm over salaries, “which should 
find an echo among all who have a concern for the 
dignity of education in France.” The American pub- 
lie has long cherished a deep faith in education, but 
it has not been as ready to contribute to the dignity 
of education by rewarding teachers on a scale com- 
mensurate with that faith and dignity. Perhaps the 
suggestion of the MeNair Committee is as vital for the 
United States as for England. The committee recom- 
mended “that authorities responsible for adult edu- 
eation should offer to parents and others the oppor- 
tunity of learning about the educational system in this 
country, including its history, and of discussing under 
skilled guidance the function of education in a com- 
The American public has still to learn that 


munity.” 











it is teachers and not buildings and equipment thy 
give meaning to education.—I. L. K. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EDuca. 

TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 

COOPERATION 

In accordance with the provisions of the Act of 
Congress accepting membership of the United Stats 
in UNESCO, as reported in ScHOOL AND Soctery, Ay. 
gust 24, a National Commission of 100 members, ¢9p. 
sisting of delegates from 50 educational, scientific, anj 
cultural organizations, 40 appointed by the Depari. 
ment of State, and 10 from other organizations to by 
chosen at the first meeting of the 90 delegates, has 
been named. The list of the 50 organizations follows: 


















American Association for Adult Education (Morse 4. 
Cartwright, Teachers College, Columbia University, «- 
rector); American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (James B. Conant, president, Harvard Univer. 
sity); American Association of Museums (Chauncey J, 
Hamlin, Buffalo Museum of Science, president) ; Amer 
ican Association of University Professors (Ralph E. 
Himstead, general secretary) ; American Association of 
University Women (Kathryn McHale, general director); 
American Book Publishers Council (Harry F. West, New 
York City, managing director) ; American Committee for 
the International Union of Local Authorities (Lou 
Brownlow, Washington, chairman); American Counc 
of Learned Societies (Waldo G. Leland, Washington, 
director); American Council on Education (George f 
Zook, president).; American Farm Bureau Federation 
(Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown, Md.) ; American 
Federation of Arts (Hudson Walker, New York City); 
Social Insurance Activities, AFL (Nelson H. Cruikshan, 
Washington, director) ; International Relations Commit 
tee, AFT (Selma Borchardt, Washington, chairman); 
American Institute of Architects (Albert Harknes, 
Providence) ; American Library Association (Ralph 4. 
Ulveling, Detroit Public Library) ; American Philosoph 
ical Society (Thomas 8. Gates, Philadelphia, president); 
American Society for Engineering Education (Huber 
O. Croft, the State University of Iowa, president); 
American Society for Newspaper Editors (Erwin D, 
Canham, editor, The Christian Science Monitor) ; Ame 
ican Teachers Association (Walter N. Ridley, Virgin 
State College, Petersburg, president); Association “ 
American Medical Colleges (Walter A. Bloedorn, ‘es 
School of Medicine, the George Washington University); 
Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc. (Hary 2, 
Gideonse, Brooklyn College, president) ; Association fot 
Edueation by Radio (Cathleen Lardie, department of 
radio education, Detroit public schools, president) ; At 
sociation of American Colleges (Guy E. Snavely, om 
tive director); Chamber of Commerce of the Unitel 
States (William K. Jackson, Washington, president); 
Committee for Economie Development (Paul G. Hoffmal, 
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chairman, Board of Trustees); Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (Kermit Eby, director of education and 
research); Cooperative League of the United States of 
America (C. J. MeLanahan, Chicago) ; Educational Film 
Library Association (Edgar Dale, bureau of educational 


research, the Ohio State University); Farmers Eduea- - 


tional and Cooperative Union of America (Edward Yoe- 
mans, secretary, Eastern Division, Trenton, N. J.) ; Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America (the Most 
Reverend G. Bromley Oxnam, president); General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs (Mrs. William Dick Sporborg, 
New York City) ; Motion Picture Association of America, 
Ine, (Erie Johnston, president); National Academy of 
Sciences (Ross G. Harrison, Osborn Zoological Labora- 
tory, Yale University); National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (Charles H. Thompson, 
dean, Graduate School, Howard University); National 
Association of Broadcasters (Justin Miller, Washington, 
president) ; National Catholic Educational Association 


| (the Reverend Edward V. Stanford, rector, Augustinian 


College, Washington); National Catholie Welfare Con- 
ference (the Very Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, general secretary, department of education) ; 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers (Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, Chicago, president); National Editorial Asso- 
(Ward Barnes, editor, Eagle Grove (Iowa) 


ciation 


| Eagle); National Edueation Association (William G. 


Carr, associate secretary); National Grange (Fred 
Bailey, Washington) ; National League of Women Voters 
(Mrs, Charles E, Heming, White Plains, N. Y.); Na- 
tional Musie Couneil (Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, president); National Publishers 
Association (Barelay Acheson, director, international 
editions, The Reader’s Digest) ; National Research Coun- 
cil (Detlev Bronk, Washington, chairman); National 
Social Welfare Assembly (Frank Weil, New York City) ; 
Social Science Research Council (Paul P. Homan, Wash- 
Society of Independent. Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers (Donald M. Nelson, president); and Synagogue 
Council of America (Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, New 
York City, president). 


ington) ; 


Of the 40 members selected by the Department of 
State, the following have accepted: 


Federal Government Representatives: General Omar N. 
Bradley, administrator of veterans affairs, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress; 
and John W. Studebaker, U. 8. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Members at Large: Edward W. Barrett, editorial divi- 
sion, Newsweek ; Chester Bowles, Hayden’s Point, Essex 
(Conn.) ; Ben Mark Cherrington, director, Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver; Arthur Compton, 
chancellor, Washington University (St. Louis); Mildred 
McAfee Horton, president, Wellesley College; Archibald 
MacLeish, New York City; Edward R. Murrow, Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Anna Rosenberg, member, Ad- 
bee Board, Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version ; Beardsley Ruml, chairman, R. H. Macy and 
‘ompany; and John Hay Whitney, New York City. 

Representatives from State and Local Governments: 
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Ralph A, Beale, director, New York Public Library; 
Milton Eisenhower, president, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science (Manhattan); James 
Marshall, member, New York City Board of Education; 
Thomas G,. Pullen, Jr., state superintendent of schools, 
Maryland; Daniel C. Rich, director of fine arts, Art 
Institute of Chicago; Maycie Southall, professor of ele- 
mentary education, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville) ; A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Blake Van Leer, president, Georgia 
School of Technology (Atlanta); Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Washington; 
and Helen C. White, professor of English, the University 
of Wisconsin. 


The first meeting of the commission was held in 
Washington (D. C.), September 23-26. 


UNESCO’S PROGRAM 


IN an interview presented recently by the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation in co-operation with 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Howard EK. Wilson, formerly of the Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Education and now on loan from the 
endowment to UNESCO, discussed the significance of 
UNESCO. The organization is “planning to prevent 
war by direct attack on the causes of war and by the 
up-building of the kind of society that makes con- 
flict unnecessary.” A report on the program is to be 
placed before the governments of the world in a month 
and, after it has been studied, will be diseussed at the 
first general conference of UNESCO to be held in 
Paris in November. A contract, worked out with the 
Economie and Social Council and the General Assem- 
bly, will be up for action by the assembly when it 
meets in New York and by the General Conference of 
UNESCO at its Paris meeting. 

UNESCO will work with and through national au- 
thorities for the improvement of their educational sys- 
tems and strengthening “the bonds of understanding 
that ought to tie the nations together,” without inter- 
fering in the purely internal educational affairs of any 
state. Its funetions will be “to disseminate knowl- 
edge, co-ordinate the work of a great many existing 
international voluntary associations and organizations, 
to facilitate their activities in every possible way, and 
to stimulate other agencies in work in science, edu- 
cation, or culture.” 

UNESCO will co-operate with these agencies by 
means of joint national committees, international con- 
ferences, surveys, and researches. It will seek to bene- 
fit the world “by safeguarding a little more closely the 
hope of peace and by improving the living conditions 
of people throughout the world.” In the field of radio, 
it is expected that UNESCO will “have available cer- 
tain kinds of radio programs for use by American 
radio systems.” 
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THE NEA AND THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

FoLLowInG the recommendations of the National 
Emergency Conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, held at Chautauqua (N. Y.), June 28-29, and 
its unanimous approval by the NEA Representative 
Assembly at its July meeting in Buffalo, the NEA 
established a Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, consisting of nine members, 
with W. E. Peik, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as chairman. After surveying the 
teacher-shortage situation, the commission at its meet- 
ing in Washington, September 12-14, recommended 
the following action: 

Minimum salaries for inexperienced teachers with 
four years’ college preparation should yield the equiv- 
alent of $45.00 a week on a 52-week basis. Annual 
salary increases, starting with the second year of ser- 
vice, should rise in ten years to a level of at least 
$4,000 for college-trained persons. Classes should be 
brought within the range of 25 to 30 pupils, and in 
departmentalized high schools teachers should not be 
responsible for dealing with more than 100 pupils a 
day in class and extracurricular duties. Persons with 
low ability should not be graduated into the teaching 
profession. School boards must realize that they need 
spend more money on education as on everything else; 
superior education is expensive, but not so costly as 
deterioration or regimentation. Effective tenure, re- 
tirement, and tax legislation must be extended to all 
states and institutions. In-service training should be 
provided and supported by additional funds. Oppo- 
sition to adequate taxes must be overcome; the United 
States spends 1.5 per cent of the national income on 
elementary and secondary education as compared with 
about 2 per cent in England, and from 5 to 8 per cent 
as reported in the USSR. Only substantial Federal 
subsidies can fairly equalize the tax load for education 
on a nation-wide basis. 

The commission, which plans a national eampaign 
to present to the public the importance of the teacher 
for national effectiveness, urges the formation of 
affiliated commissions on teacher education and pro- 
fessional standards in state education associations. 


































A COURSE FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF STOCKHOLM 

THE Department of State announced recently that 
the University of Stockholm will inaugurate a special 
course for United States students in the Spring of 
1947, open to qualified candidates as well as veterans 
studying abroad under the GI Bill of Rights. Courses 
in the first semester, conducted in English, will pro- 
vide intensive training in the Swedish language and 
Scandinavian institutions. In the following semesters, 
courses will be available in the Swedish language; 
Swedish social, economic, and political conditions; 
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Scandinavian history and culture; and scientific an4 
technological development in Sweden. The University 
of Stockholm has been approved by the Veterans Aj. 
ministration. Students desiring credit in an Amey. 
ican university for their studies in Sweden shoyjj 
secure the approval of the American institution }p. 
fore going to Sweden. 

Tuition costs and fees will amount to $250 a seme. 
ter. The Swedish Legation estimates that Amerie) 
students can live comfortably in Stockholm on fron 
$65 to $100 a month, but should be prepared for D0s- 
sible higher expenses should present conditions change, 

Students who have successfully completed one year 
of study in an accredited college or university, or its 
equivalent, are eligible for the course. Further infor. 
mation may be obtained from the Swedish Legation, 
1900 Twenty-fourth Street, N.W., Washington, D. (, 
or the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19. Applications must be sub- 
mitted to the Institute of International Education ly. 
fore October 15, 1946. Successful candidates will be 
notified in ample time to reach Stockholm for the be. 
ginning of the Spring semester, February 15, 1947. 

Veterans who wish to study at the University of 
Stockholm should fill out and submit Form 1950 to the 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C., or, if 
living abroad, to the nearest United States diplomatic 
or consular office. These forms must be submitted in 
addition to the standard application form which wil 
be accepted by the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS UNDER- 
GRADUATE DIVISION IN CHICAGO 

THE University of Illinois has transformed Chi- 
cago’s Navy Pier, a city amusement center turned over 
to the Navy, into an Undergraduate Division, to prv- 
vide freshman and sophomore courses for 4,000 stu- 
dents, mostly veterans, who could not otherwise cot- 
tinue their education this fall. Courses will be offered 
in liberal arts, commerce, and engineering, includixg 
architecture, and will be expanded in the second 
semester to include two-year courses in technical areas 
A program of social and cultural activities will le 
established both on the pier and in co-operation with 
cultural and other agencies in Chicago. The univer 
sity recruited 230 qualified instructors and a nol 
academic staff of 250. Housing will not be provided 
for faculty or students. A student cafeteria will sett 
1,100, and 3,500 meals will be served each day. 4 
separate faculty dining room will seat 125. In ad: 
dition three light-lunch counters will operate on the 
pier. Library facilities and a student recreatil 
lounge will be made available. Applications for ab 
mission have passed the 4,000 mark with the heaviet 
demand in the freshman courses in liberal arts, ©” 
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merce, and engineering. Over 1,400 Chicago-area stu- 
dents, granted admission on the Urbana Campus but 
LEL Wy 

unable to find living quarters, have been transferred 





to the new division. 

R. P. Hoelseher, professor of general engineering 
drawing at the university, has been named associate 
dean of the engineering division; Robert P. Hackett, 
associate professor of accountancy and assistant dean, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
vill serve as head of the division of commerce. 












A DREAM COME TRUE 

D. CarLysLE MacLxa had “lumber” in his blood, an 
snheritanee from forbears talented in the art of shap- 
ng wood to its manifold uses. For years he “deplored 
sbstacles in the furniture field confronting talented 
lesigners” and considered the possible solution of such 
problems through established educational channels. 
But he found the secondary schools “too early” and 
dustrial schools “too late and too slow.” 

It is an ill wind that blows no good. It became nec- 
ssary on account of the Nazi terror to bring the an- 
stral MacLea portraits to “safer quarters in Amer- 
a,” and Mr. MacLea commissioned an artist to super- 
ise the work of “reframing a damaged portrait.” To 
is amazement the artist himself did the work, reveal- 
ng unmistakably that woodwork designing is “a fine 
rt.” At once securing a young executive with “imagi- 
ation and organization ability” and “a wood artist- 
esiguer of note,” Mr. MacLea, with the co-operation 
f the Maryland Institute of Fine and Practical Arts, 
as now established in this century-old institution a 
mal course providing “the serious and competent 
udent with expert direction in each phase of work 
cessary to apply original designs in the modern 
wrniture industry.” The course is open to both men 
nd women who “possess sufficient skill in woodwork 
a related craft to exeeute comprehensive models.” 
Zhe classie elements of design; the history and senti- 
ent of woods; the transition of design; [and] the 
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adaptation of design to furniture” will be treated in 
this new venture in the educational field—the ,fulfill- 
ment of a dream that would not down.—N. W. 


THE AVIATION PSYCHOLOGY RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


MERRILL ,F. Rorr, director, Aviation Psychological 
Program, Medical Research Division, Office of the 
Air Surgeon, has announced that 19 comprehensive 
reports of co-ordinated psychological research in the 
Army Air Forces are being printed for publie sale 
by the U. 8. Government Printing Office. Reserva- 
tions of the series had to be made not later than 
September 30, 1946, by a fee of $2.00 a volume or 
$35.00 for the complete set. 

The reports contain the results of research directed 
toward determining the best methods for increasing 
the effectiveness of personnel and for improving its 
utilization. The titles of the reports are as follows: 


The Aviation Psychology Program in the Army Air 
Forces 

The Classification Program 

Research Problems and Techniques 

Apparatus Tests 

Printed Classification Tests, Parts I and II 

The AAF Qualifying Examination 

Motion Picture Testing and Research 

Psychological Research on Pilot Training 

Psychological Research on Bombardier Training 

Psychological Research on Navigator Training 

Psychological Research on Flexible Gunnery Training 

Psychological Research on Radar Observer Training 

Psychological Research on Flight Engineer Training 

Psychological Research on Problems of Redistribution 

The Psychological Program in AAF Convalescent Hos- 

Y pitals 

Psychological Research on Operational Training in the 
Continental Air Forces 

Psychological Research in the Theaters of War 

Records, Analysis and Test Procedures 

Psychological Research on Equipment Design 








ppointments, Elections, 
signations, Retirements 

















Rosert Maywarp Hutcuins, chancellor, the Uni- 
rsity of Chicago, has been granted a leave of 
sence (October 1 to June 30, 1947), to devote his 
tire time to expanded adult-education activities that 
e being undertaken by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
«., and Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. Mr. 
ltchins is chairman of the Executive Committee of 
former corporation and a director of Eneyelo- 
edia Britannica Films. He wiil continue in these 
Sis during his leave and in addition will assume 






























































the newly created post of chairman of the Board of 
iditors of Eneyclopaedia Britannica, Ine. In these 
capacities, he will work closely with E. H. Powell, 
president of both companies; Walter Yust, editor 
and vice-president of Britannica; and L. C. Schoene- 
wald, vice-president. Ernest C. Colwell, president of 
the university, will act as chief administrator during 
the absence of Mr. Hutchins. 


THE REveREND Pavut A. McNA ty, S8.J., viee-presi- 
dent and director of the astronomical observatory, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), has been 
appointed regent of the university and dean of the 
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School of Medicine to succeed the Reverend David V. 
McCauley, S.J., who has been appointed to the staff 
of Fordham University. 


Henry Ciay CHENAULT, former executive officer 
to the air surgeon, AAF, has been appointed vice- 
president, University of Arkansas, and dean, School 
of Medicine, to sueceed Byron L. Robinson, who has 
resigned, effective October 1. 


Auan Courts, instructor in speech, University Col- 
lege of Arts and Pure Science, New York University, 
has been appointed director of student personnel for 
the college and for the College of Engineering. 
Edward Thorlakson and Elmer MacCarty have been 
appointed to the staff of the department of speech 
and dramaties, the latter to direct dramatic activities 
in the Little Theatre and with the Hall of Fame 
Players; George Sargent has returned after service 
in the Armed Forces. 


THE REVEREND WALTER LE Beau, former spiritual 
director, College of St. Thomas (St. Paul 1, Minn.), 
who served for two and one half years as a chaplain 
in the Navy, has returned to his former post and has 
been named chairman of the department of religion; 
the following have been appointed to instructorships: 
Alfred H. Speltz and Arthur Montgomery (mathe- 
matics), Frank H. Ransom (economics), and Richard 
J. Kinney and Harvey J. Buron (English). 


THE following are among a number of appointments 
made to the staff of the University of North Carolina 
to care for the greatly increased enrollment: heads 
of departments, Clifford P. Lyons (English) to sue- 
ceed George R. Coffman, who will remain on the 
teaching staff; Paul E. Shearin (physics for a period 
of three years) to succeed Arthur E. Ruark, resigned ; 
and John B. Woosley (economies for a period of five 
years). R. P. Calhoon has been named professor of 
economics. Those appointed to associate professor- 
ships are: H. M. Oliver, C. C. Carter, and F. J. 
Kettke (economies), A. G. Sadler (accounting), and 
David G. Frey (zoology) ; to assistant professorships, 
F. E. Williams (chemistry) and R. Y. Durand and 
C. A. Kirkpatrick (economics); to instructorships, 
Warren Ashby (philosophy), Bernard B. Riedel 
(public health), W. E. Haisley and W. W. Pate 
(economies), and J. P. Smith (accounting); to a 
lectureship in economies, J. 8. Floyd; and to a guest 
lectureship in dramatic art, Lennox Robinson, di- 
rector of the Abbey Theatre in Dublin (Ireland). 


Aurrep A. Frncu, director of music, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.), will become head of the 
department of music, Emma Willard School (Troy, 
N. Y.), November 1. The following assumed their 


new duties, September 18: Perilla R. Harner and 
Virginia S. McCrory, in the department of mathe- 
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maties; Jane H. Sargent, science; Helen L, Smit, 
English; and Ruthanna P. Winchell, assistant to th 
director of guidance. 
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James W. InaAtts, head of the geography divisioy 
of the department of social sciences, Norwich Unj 
versity (Northfield, Vt.), has been named head of the 
newly created department of geography and geology, 
One course in physical geography and one in geology 
are being offered during the first semester; later 
courses in economic geography and human geograph 
will be added. David L. Snader has been appointeg 
head of the department of civil engineering; John J 
Santosuosso and James W. Robb, instructors jy 
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econom 
sociolos 
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modern languages; and Theodore T. Goodwin, in a year’ 
structor in chemistry. ganize 
THE following appointments were announced b College 
William J. Haggerty, president, State Teachers (ol _ 
lege (New Paltz, N. Y.), early in September: Jame Nicol 
L. Hymes, Jr., former director, Hessian Hills Schoolfiilfture, 0: 
(Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.), co-ordinator of the spelfif Neilson 
cial program in early-childhood education; John first sen 
Jacobson, chairman of the division of humanitiesfiand Pr 
O. Lincoln Igou, professor of music; Emery Falectures 

Swan, assistant professor of natural science; Fern E 
Stowe, assistant librarian; Harold H. Elsbree, prin Cn’ 
cipal of the elementary school; Milton F. Otteson Union | 
supervisor ©f musie in the elementary school; Jessiqmm®™ 25 
H. Hahn, in charge of the three-year-old group in 
ing his 


the program _early-childhood education; and Rodne 
M. Jones, to sneceed Gulla Ullensvang as critic teache 
in the seveni': grade. 


and scie 
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THE University of Michigan announced the follow 
ing appointm. is, September 6: Henry Alonzo Myers 
as professor of English, beginning in the secon 
semester of 1946-47; Theodore H. Hubbell, as pr 
fessor of zoolory and curator of insects, beginnim 
January 1, 1947, and as assistant professors, Richart 
James Hurley (library science, beginning in th 
second semester), Gerard Osear Kerkhoff (civil et 
gineering), Lyle S. Van Antwerp, Robert H. Hoising 


ton and Ray C. Hoisington (mechanism and engineer Kathryn 
ing drawing), John J. Carey (electrical engineering) teed Lee 
William Hovanitz (botany), Hans Samelson am ships, E 
Maxwell A. Read (mathematies), Claude W. Hibbart Downer, 
(geology), Franklin B. Rote (chemical and metallurg! , staf 
= Pe . 1x +h SCHOOL 

eal engineering and metal processing), and Kenne ¥ 
A. Cox, Albert F. Neumann, and Mareus L. Plat 4 i 
(law). 
Witrrm Harris Crook has been appointed PUBIE (bilo, 
fessor of economies in the special field of labor rela sceepted 
tions, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.). Othe Reed Ho 
appointees include: Jorge Manuel Chavarri, 4ss0¢ Gosda 
ate professor of Romance languages; Alfred 5. Brow Vavtha | 
associate professor of chemistry; Frederick S, Hulse Lase, as 
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sistant professor of anthropology and sociology; 
.,j instructors, Ronald M. Stout (political science), 
Matin Nozick and James F. Dickinson (Romance 
wnguages), Kenneth W. MacFadyen (chemistry), 
ind Robert E. Schoenberg (economies). 


Cant W. Kaiser has been appointed professor of 
wonomies; Mareus W. Collins, visiting professor of 
geology; and David A. Fletcher, associate professor 
of chemistry, Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh). 

Jean 8. Davis, professor of economies and sociol- 
ogy, Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.), has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence during which she will or- 
ganize basic courses for social workers at Pierce 
College (Athens, Greece). Dr. Davis hopes to do 
prison-welfare work during her stay. 


Nicot SmitH, Merton professor of English litera- 
ture, Oxford University, will serve as William Allan 
Neilson visiting professor, Smith College, during the 
first semester of 1946-47. The University of Chicago 
and Princeton University have invited him to give 
lectures during the balance of his stay in this country. 


Cx’enG-cHAo Liv, professor of biology, West China 
Union University, arrived in the United States, Au- 
gust 25, for a year’s visit under the ultural co- 
operation program of the Department of State. Dur- 
ing his stay, Dr. Liu will visit univei .{;¢s, museums, 
and scientific institutions. 


Tue following changes in staff werd! reported by 
Wells College early in September: Ay,pointed to as- 
sociate professorships, Patrick Roman:"' (philosophy) 
0 succeed Virgil Aldrich, who has accepted a post 
at Kenyon College (Gambier, Ohio); Kurt Wilk 
(history and government) to replace Alfred D. Low, 
vho has been appointed to the depai.ment of history, 
Marietta (Ohio) College; Marvin N. Olsen (physics) 
10 sueeeed Charlotte Houtermans, who has gone to 
Sarah Lawrence College (Bronxville, N. Y.); and 
Kathryn L. Stephenson (physical education) to suc- 
ceed Leslie Wead. Appointed to assistant professor- 
ships, Evelyn Clinton (English) to succeed Alan S. 
Downer, professor of drama, whose appointment to 
the staff of Princeton University was reported in 
Scxoo anv Socrery, April 27; William C. Stokoe, 
Jr. (English); and Ernest E. Gorsline (chemistry). 
To instructorships, Helen Adams Nutting (history) ; 
Dorothy Baisch (English); and Janet E. M. Calkins 
(biology) to replace Kathryn Sommerman, who has 
‘cepted a post in the Army Medical Center, Walter 
Reed Hospital (Washington, D. C.). Barbara Jewett 
Gosda has been named assistant in sociology, and 
Martha Youmans, assistant in German. Eleanor M. 
Lase, associate professor of English, is on leave of 
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absence for 1946-47 to complete work for the doctorate 
in voice science at Northwestern University and has 
been replaced by Marion Esther Schleifer, instructor 
in English. Elizabeth Hyde, professor of chemistry, 
will be absent on sabbatical leave for 1946-47. Robert 
R. Morales, assistant professor of Romance languages, 
has returned after a year spent in Syracuse University, 
and Frances Murphy Hamblin, professor of philoso- 
phy and psychology, has also returned after a year’s 
leave of absence. 


Tue following have been appointed to the staff of 
Cooper Union (New York 3): Ernest Harvey Licht- 
blau, former professor of architecture, University of 
Vienna; Joseph Breitenbach, international authority 
on color photography; K. George Kratina, well-known 
sculptor; Nicholas Marsicano, muralist for the world’s 
fairs in Chicago and San Francisco; Steve Wheeler, 
painter; Arthur Singer, art director for the Ben 
Sackheim Studio; James C. Rose, landscape architect ; 
Philip Grushkin, to teach classes in lettering; and 
Richard Stein, architect, to teach classes in perspective 
and rendering. . 


Maraaret A. Eppricut has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of foods and nutrition; Julian K. Knipp, 
associate professor of physies; and Joseph M. Keller 
and L. Jackson Laslett, assistant professors of physics, 
Iowa State College (Ames). 


RaupH EK. Treye anp Eart C. MacArrnuur have 
been appointed associate professors of English in the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New York. Dr. Tieje’s 
resignation from the presidency of Eastern Washing- 
ton College of Education (Cheney) was reported in 
Scoot anp Socrery, August 11, 1945; that of Dr. 
MacArthur from the presidency of Paul Smith’s 
(N. Y.) College of Arts and Science, in the number 
for December 1, 1945. 


ALBERTA Munxres has been appointed associate 
professor of elementary education, and Ivan Miller, 
assistant professor of education, University of Denver. 
Dr. Munkres will be in charge of a new course in ele- 
mentary education to be required of all students 
planning to enter teaching on either the elementary- 
or the high-school level. 


Tue following appointments were recently an- 
nounced by Hastings (Neb.) College: to associate 
professorships, Leonard DeMoor (sociology and phi- 
losophy) and Edward Trefz (Bible); assistant pro- 
fessorships, Mabel Coverdill (home economics), 
Hubert Gibbs (political science), Henry Johnson 
(violin), and Darel MeFerren (history); instructor- 
ships, Frank T. Alusow (speech), Robert Bell (busi- 
ness administration), Mildred Cates (voice), Marysue 
Barnes (violoncello and theory), Barbara Taylor and 
David Schaub (piano), Harry Schlichting (history) 
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and Mrs. LeNore Owens and Mary E. Nutting (En- 
glish); Edward Waltemath, admissions counselor; 
and Larry Owens, coach. 


At Middlebury ( Vt.) College, the following appoint- 
ments were announced under date of September 14: 
to an associate professorship, Walter T. Bogart 
(political science) ; assistant professorships, William 
F. Madden (psychology), Howard M. Munford 
(American literature), Grant H. Harnest and Robert 
L. Harris (chemistry), and Charles K. MeKeon (phi- 
losophy) ; and instructorships, Prudence Fish Bussey 
(music), Laure Chirol and Nicole Hermann (French), 
John R. Illick (geography), William T. Jerome (eco- 
nomics), Webster J. Jones (physics), Mary Lee 
(physical education for women), Donald I. Patt (bi- 
ology), Paul C. Rodgers and Fred Priestley (English), 
and Peter Walton (art). Colonel Walter P. Burn 
has been named curator of maps. Claude L. Bourcier 
has been promoted to a full professorship in French, 
and Samuel Guarnaccia, to an assistant professorship 
of Spanish. Allan J.¢Cobb has been appointed as- 
sistant to Professor Guarnaccia. Barbara A. Wells 
has been named secretary and director of the Women’s 
College Placement Office. 


Tue following appointments in the department of 
English have been announced by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity: to assistant professorships, Morton Bloom- 
field, E. Hudson Long, and Arnold Stein; to instruec- 
torships, Donald Bird, Venita Blumoff, Virginia 
Canfield, Frances Colby, Robert Elliott, David Mead, 
Blair Rouse, Bernard Wolpert, J. N. Tidwell, and 
Perey Adams. Edith M. Sniffen, who had served the 
department for 30 years, has been retired. Resigna- 
tions include those of Thomas Carpenter, who has 
gone to the U. 8. Naval Acadamy (Annapolis); Hu- 
bert Howard, to Youngstown (Ohio) College; William 
R. Parker, to New York University; Roy Pearce, to 
the University of California (Berkeley) ; and Herbert 
Edwards. In the department of physiology, Robert 
S. Grubbs has been appointed to an assistant pro- 
fessorship, Emil Bozler has been promoted to a full 
professorship, and William V. Whiteborn, to an as- 
sistant professorship. Frederick F. Shelden has re- 
signed to join the staff of Bard College (Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.), and Douglas E. Smith, to accept 
a post in St. Louis University. 


JacoB KLEINBERG has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, University of Kansas. 


Because of the increased enrollment in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University (Delaware), the following persons 
were added to the staff in early September: George 
Burns, assistant professor of botany; and Robert E. 
Shanklin, David Jennings, George B. Keester, and 
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Fred R. Dowling, instruetors in geology, history, fi, 
arts, and radio and speech, respectively. : 






Ar Mount Holyoke College, the following have been 
appointed: Spaulding Rogers, assistant professor of 
psychology, who will devote the major portion 9 
his time to “research on perceptual problems relate 
to the reading of a radar screen, a $26,500 program 
being undertaken for the Navy”; Harrison Potter 
assistant professor of music; Mrs. Evan A. Wood. 
ward, Mrs. Bosley Brotman and Janet Stamm, jp. 
structors in English; Elizabeth R. Brown, instructy; 
in economies and sociology; Dorothy Taylor, instry. 
tor in physics; Margaret Powe, instructor in chenis 
try; and Mary E. Sanders, instructor in plant scien 
Peter Ouroussoff, who has been named instructor jy 
Russian, will inaugurate a beginning course in the 
Russian language. 
















RicHarD HovusEMAN, superintendent of schools, 
idmore (Mich.), has been appointed assistant pw. 
fessor of education, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.). 

BLANCHE ELizABeTH Davis, lecturer in speech, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, has been ap- 


pointed assistant professor of speech, Wilson Teachers 
College (Washington, D. C.). 













Cart A. TroesTER, JR., has been appointed assis. 
tant professor of health and physical education, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 








AuMA Tapscott has been named assistant professor 
of clothing and related arts, Oregon State College 
(Corvallis). 







Recent Deaths 

Lucie C. Brarp, founder (1892) and headmistress, 
Miss Beard’s School (Orange, N. J.), died, September 
11, at the age of seventy-nine years. 









Wim Francis Wausu, professor emeritus 0! 
law, New York University, died, September 15, at tle 
age of seventy-one years. Mr. Walsh, who hal 
served the university for forty-five years, continued 
a modified teaching schedule after his official retire 
ment (1943) and, because of the number of vetert' 
studying law, had served during the 1946 summe 


session. 











Freperick Reuter Evans, assistant professor ” 
metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
died, September 15, at the age of thirty years. Mr 
Evans had served as an assistant instructor in the ” 
partment of mechanical engineering during the perms 
in which he worked for his M.S. degree (1935+): 
He had held the assistant professorship since 19. 
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died, September 17, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. Hamil- 
ton had served as a tutor in English (1901-04), Co- 
lumbia College and Barnard College, and extension 
lecturer (1903-23), Columbia University; lecturer 
(1900-20), Classical School for Girls (1904-20), 
Gardner School (1906-08), Finch School (1908-20), 
Miss Spence’s School, and (1918-19), Jacobi School, 
all in New York City; lecturer (1913-19), Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; and honorary fellow 
for drama (since 1936), Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.). 

Sm JAMES JEANS, internationally known English 
scientist, succumbed to a heart ailment, September 17, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Sir James, whose 
writings had done much to interpret science, including 
the concept of atomie energy, to the laity, had served 
in the United States as lecturer in applied mathematics 
(1905-10), Princeton University. 


Tue RevEREND JOHN Enuior Ross, of the Paulist 
Fathers, died, September 18, at the age of sixty-two 
years. Father Ross had served as lecturer on religion 
(1914-23), University of Texas; as professor of moral 
theology (1923-25), the Catholic University of Amer- 
iea; lecturer on religion (1925-29), Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and lecturer on religion (1930- 
33), Newman Foundation, University of Illinois. In 
1933, with the Reverend Everett R. Clinchy, a Presby- 
terian minister, president of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and Rabbi Morris 8. Lazaron, 
of Baltimore, he toured the United States on behalf of 
the conference, delivering a common message of amity, 
understanding, and co-operation among Americans of 


all faiths. 


Henry WINFRED THURSTON, educator and social 
worker, died, September 19, at the age of eighty-five 
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years. Dr. Thurston had served as superintendent of 
schools (1886-87), Elk Point, Territory of Dakota 
(now Elk Point, 8. D.) ; teacher of science (1887-88), 
teacher of civics (1894-99), and principal of one 
branch (January—May, 1900), Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago; principal (1888-93), Lyons Town- 
ship High School, La Grange (Ill.); teacher (1893- 
94), Englewood High School, Chicago; head of the 
department of sociology (1900-05), Chicago Normal 
School; chief probation officer (1905-09), Cook 
County Juvenile Court, Chicago; state superintendent 
of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
(1909-12); and head of the children’s department 
(1912-31), New York School of Social Work (New 
York City). 

BryaNt FLEMING, professor of landscape archi- 
tecture and head of the department (1904-15), Cor- 
nell University, died, September 20, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. 


Other Items 

Tue Board of Education for Librarianship, ALA, 
has accredited the department of library education, 
State Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.), as a Type 
III library school. The department “emphasizes 
preparation for school-library work.” 


THE Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board has announced 
its third nation-wide competition for 121 “liberal 
four-year scholarships and more than 600 fifty-dollar 
Certificates of Merit to boys and girls of America.” 
Details of the program were set forth in ScHooL AND 
Socrery, July 28, 1945, and May 11, 1946. Com- 
plete information on the past and current programs 
may be obtained by writing to John M. Stalnaker, 
director of the board, 532 Emerson Street, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE PHI BETA KAPPA TRIENNIAL 
COUNCIL 

Mertine for the first time since 1940, the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa held their 21st triennial 
council at the birthplace of the society, William and 
Mary College (Williamsburg, Va.), September 9, 10, 
and 11 and, after appropriate historical observances, 
proceeded with measures looking toward vigorous pro- 
motion of liberal education in the postwar era. Har- 
hony and hopeful determination were dominant 
throughout. 

Of the 141 chapters throughout the United States 
‘uembership approximately 100,000), 123 were rep- 
tesented by a total of 196 delegates, together with 16 
(elegates from city and regional associations and 16 


members of the senate. The three-day program in- 
cluded two council sessions; various meetings of the 
senate, district representatives, committees, and chap- 
ter secretaries; a dinner for delegates and guests; and 
two receptions. 

The full flavor of the historic past of Phi Beta 
Kappa, of Williamsburg, and of Virginia was em- 
bodied in the exemplification of the ancient ritual of 
initiation; in an address on Virginia’s contribution to 
early American culture by Dumas Malone, professor 
of history, Columbia University, biographer of Thomas 
Jefferson; in a reception given by the college and 
town in the charming Governor’s Palace Gardens; and 
in sight-seeing tours of restored Williamsburg and 
nearby Jamestown and Yorktown. 
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In her main address to the council, Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson, president, referred to pride in the society’s 
history as a stimulus, but warned that “no organiza- 
tion ean grow and prosper which, like Lot’s wife, looks 
backward.” Phi Beta Kappa must, she declared, do 
its share toward meeting the educational, social, and 
economic problems of the years to come. 


There are great difficulties ahead for the colleges, over- 
stocked as they are with students and understaffed as to 
faculty. It is possible that standards may slip down. 
... [But] there is a feeling of vitality, an upward swing 
in our colleges. Phi Beta Kappa has the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity to direct American liberal education in 
the way it should go. 


John E. Pomfret, president, College of William and 
Mary, after advocating a judicious return to the tradi- 
tion of “jollity and mirth” of the youthful founders of 
Phi Beta Kappa, touched upon the postwar influx of 
veteran students. 


If the colleges do a first-class job, public opinion will 
compel a continuance of the equality of opportunity now 
afforded to veterans. We need an aristocracy of ability. 
To get that, we must open the door for every qualified 
American boy and girl, in order to draw from their ranks 
leaders of ability and character for the nation. 


Freedom of the mind was the theme of the banquet 
address by the orator of the evening, Francis Pendle- 
ton Gaines, president, Washington and Lee University. 
He dwelt upon the character qualities needed by the 
leader along with high intellectual ability. He stressed 
that liberal education, as we think of it, is the concern 
only of the English-speaking peoples, as is the demo- 
eratie principle. A relatively small proportion of the 
world’s population aecepts these ideals and the great 
problem is whether these ideals can be maintained and 
spread. President Gaines closed by stressing that the 
reward promised by Jesus in His declaration, “Ye 
shall know the truth,” was not that the truth will 
make you intellectual, or famous, or powerful, but that 
it “shall make you free.” 

Significant events of the past six years in respect 
to Phi Beta Kappa were set forth in the senate’s re- 
port to the council; and this report was the more im- 
portant in view of the omission of the 1943 triennial 
because of the war. Outstanding were the success of 
the society’s quarterly journal, The American Scholar, 
which will this fall bring out a special 15th-anniver- 
sary number, and the recent publication of the “Phi 
Beta Kappa History,” prepared by the society’s vet- 
eran historian, Oscar MeM. Voorhees. 

As to the business transacted by the council, the 
item of greatest importance was passage, by a very 
large majority, of a recommendation from the senate 
relating to the University of Texas, as follows: 
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The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa have beey 
seriously concerned by conditions in the University of 
Texas which seem to threaten deterioration in the char. 
acter and quality of the work done in that institution, 
An investigation by a special committee of the senate 
indicates clearly that sound principles of tenure and of 
freedom have been violated. 

While changes have been made and promises given by 
the Board of Regents, the United Chapters are stil] ap- 
prehensive that conditions are not yet settled and that 
damage to true scholarship may result. Hence the fol- 
lowing resolutions are adopted: 

1. That the Committee on Qualifications keep in close 
touch with the situation, securing at least annually for 
three years from the Alpha Chapter of Texas, and from 
other sources, information as to educational conditions, 

2. That if, at any time within the triennium, serious 
deterioration be found, the senate may suspend until the 
next meeting of the council the privilege of the chapter 
to elect members. Such action shall require approval 
by two thirds of the senators present, provided that such 
two thirds constitute a majority of the total membership 
of the senate. 

3. That the senate report again on this matter at the 
next council meeting. 

Succeeding Miss Nicolson, to whose service for the 
past six years the delegates and the senators paid en- 
thusiastie tribute, Christian Gauss, dean emeritus of 
Princeton University, was elected president of the 
United Chapters. Hon. John Kirkland Clark, of New 
York City, was re-elected vice-president. George A. 
Works, former University of Chicago dean, was elected 
secretary, with Lydia Bresh as assistant secretary. 
George Dana Graves, of New York City, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

The senators elected are as follows: 


Senators-at-large for 1946-49: Frank Aydelotte, di- 
rector, Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.); 
Guy Stanton Ford, executive secretary, American His- 
torical Association; Dr. Gauss; Allan Nevins, De Witt 
Clinton professor of American history, Columbia Uui- 
versity; Dr. Nicolson; Arthur T, Vanderbilt, professor 
of law, New York University; Goodrich C. White, presi 
dent, Emory University; Helen C. White, professor 0! 
English language and literature, University of Wisconsil. 

District senators (1946-49): Eugene P. Chase, pro 
fessor of government, Lafayette College, Middle Atlantic; 
Raymond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, 
East Central; Laurence McKinley Gould, professor of 
geology and geography, Carleton College, North Central; 
and Clarence A. Dykstra, provost, University of Cali 
fornia (Los Angeles), Western. 

Senators-at-large (1946-52): Dr. Clark; Merle Curt 
professor of American history, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, former New York State Com 
missioner of Education; Theodore H. Jack, president, 
Randolph-Macon College (Lynchburg, Va.); Dorothy 
Kenyon, lawyer, New York City; Eugene Meyer, editor 
Washington Post; Peter H. Odegard, Dwight W. Mor 
row professor of political science, Amherst College; )* 
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Pomfret; Carl F. Wittke, professor of history, Oberlin 


(Ohio) College. 

District senators (1946-52): Stanley P. Chase, Henry 
Leland Chapman professor of English literature, Bowdoin 
College (Portland, Me.), New England; Frank P. Gra- 


Research Pree 
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ham, president, the University of North Carolina, South 
Atlantic; Guy E, Snavely, executive director, Association 
of American Colleges, South Central. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





ON THE INCREASE IN HOMOGENEITY OF 
ATTITUDES DURING A SOCIOLOGY 
COURSE: 2D REPORT 

Tue present paper supplements the data already 
presented on increase in homogeneity of attitude on 
the part of classes of elementary-sociology students.* 
Three attitudes are discussed: birth control, commu- 
nism, and war. The attitude seores analyzed for 
homogeneity were those made on the Thurstone tests 
for attitudes toward the three ideas. Form A of each 
test was employed within two weeks of the beginning 
of each class and Form B was administered within 
three weeks of the end. Classes taught by the same 
instructor over the period fall, 1932-fall, 1934, and 
fall, 1936-spring, 1943 (22 in all) were studied for 
war attitudes; those for the period fall, 1936—spring, 
1943 (14 in all) were studied for communism attitudes, 
and those for the period spring, 1938-spring, 1943 (a 
total of 11) were studied for birth-control attitudes. 

Homogeneity of attitude is indicated by the stand- 
ard deviation of the scores of a class on one form of 
the attitude test, the more homogeneous classes having 
the smallest standard deviations. All of the 10 junior- 
senior ¢lasses tested on war attitude became less homo- 
geneous, and 11 of the 12 sophomore classes revealed 
the same sort of change (Table I). The largest in- 
crease in heterogeneity was for the fall, 1932, junior- 
senior class, for which the standard deviation increased 
from .33 to 1.06. 

Five of six junior-senior classes tested on commu- 
nism attitudes also show an increase in heterogeneity, 
as did all eight of the sophomore classes. The largest 
increase in heterogeneity was for the spring, 1943, 
junior-senior elass, for which the standard deviation 
increased from .86 to 1.33. 

In contrast, five or six junior-senior classes showed 
increase in homogeneity in birth-control attitude, as 
did three of the five sophomore classes. The greatest 
increase in homogeneity was for the spring, 1942, 
sophomore class, for which the standard deviation de- 
creased from .95 to .47. 

(Unlike the four attitude studies previously men- 
tioned, three of which revealed a general increase in 
homogeneity, two of the three attitudes analyzed here 
revealed increasing heterogeneity. However, in the 


wa Smith, Schoo, anp Society, 62: 14-15, 
0. 


TABLD I 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COLLEGE-STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WAR, COMMUNISM AND BIRTH CONTROL 








Birth 


War Control 


Communism 
Classes 








Junior—Senior 
Fall 1932 .... 
Fall 1933 .... 
Spring 1934 . 
Fall 1934 .... 
Spring 1938 .. 
Fall 1938 .... 
Fall 1939 .... 
Spring 1940 .. 
Fall 1940 .... 
Spring 1943 .. 


Sophomore 


Fall 1934 .... 
Fall 1936 .... 
Spring 1937 .. 
Fall 1937 .... 
Spring 1939 .. 
Spring 1941 .. 


Fall 1942 





case of one of these (communism), there was no sta- 
tistically significant change in attitudes.? Thus, of the 
seven attitudes studied, students changed to a statis- 
tically reliable degree and also increased in homoge- 
neity in four (law, treatment of criminals, Negro, and 
birth control), did not change in heterogeneity and did 
not change to a statistically reliable degree in one 
(capital punishment), increased in heterogeneity but 
did not change to a statistically significant extent in 
one (communism), and increased in heterogeneity 
while changing to a statistically reliable extent in one 
(war). Therefore, four of five attitudes support the 
general principle that attitude homogeneity tends to 
increase in groups whose average attitude changes to 
a statistically reliable extent. And study of the other 
two attitudes suggests that lack of statistically reliable 
change in the average attitude score of a group of 
people is not consistently related to change in homo- 
geneity of attitude. The summary in Table II reveals 
the details. 

In the previous report on homogeneity of attitudes 
it was pointed out that the attitudes of extremists in 


2 The original articles discussing the amount and sta- 
tistical reliability of the changes in these attitudes were: 
for War, Mapheus Smith, ScHooL anv Society, 1937, 44: 
30-32, and 1942, 56: 640-644; for Communism, ScHOoL 
AND Society, 1940, 51: 684-688; for Birth Control, 
SCHOOL AND Society, 1942, 56: 25-28. 
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each class probably explained the increase in homo- 


geneity. The role of extremists is revealed in Figure 


“TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN STATISTICALLY RELIABLE CHANGE IN 
ATTITUDE AND INCREASE IN HOMOGHENEITY 
oF ATTITUDES 








Statistically 





, ; ; Increase in 

Attitude pein homogeneity 
SS eT re ee Yes Yes 
Treatment of criminals .. Yes Yes 

Capital punishment ...... No Yes and No* 
i errr errr erie Yes Yes 
| eae err rr Yes No 
OCOMMIMRIOM civccsscssces No No 
po aera Yes Yes 





Note: “Yes” means majority, “No’’ means minority of 
classes. 
* Half of classes more homogeneous, half less. 





I, which analyzes the amount and direction of change 
of each member of one class in attitude toward birth 
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class who was below the average of the class on Form 
A moved away from the class average on Form B and 
in this case had a smaller average on Form B than 
on Form A. As a result, this individual contributeg 
much more to the heterogeneity of the class, on Form 
B than he did on Form A. A total of nine members 
of the class were above the class average on Form A 
and remained above the average on Form B. The 
person with the highest score on Form A, 2.4 points 
above the average, revealed a lower score on Form B 
and drew very close to the class average. 

Figure I also reveals that the subjects most below 
the class average tended to change more than any 
other subjects. It is also clear that subjects originally 
above the class average could not contribute to the 
increase in average score and at the same time change 
as much as those who were below the class average at 
the time of the first test. This is particularly obvious 


Figure I 
Individual and Class Change of Attitude Toward Birth Control 
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control. Of eight members deviating one or more 
score points from the average on Form A, all moved 
closer to the class average. Only one member of the 
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when it is remembered that the absolute limit of the 
seale was 11.0 scale points and its effective limt 
scores for any subject expressing agreement with at 
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least two of the items in the test was about 10.0. It 
is also plain from examination of this figure that a 
considerable inerease in the average of the class would 
almost surely result in an increase in its homogeneity, 
since the subjects farthest away from the average 
would almost certainly change more than those whose 
frst seore already was fairly close to the upper pos- 
sible limit. If those farthest away from the average 
in the direction opposite to that in which the class 
changes change more than those farthest away from 
the average in the direction of the class change, an 
increase in homogeneity necessarily must result. 

Table II] demonstrates that such was the ease in 
change of attitude toward birth control. For ex- 
ample, all eases changing in the direction of the class 
average and whose A scores were so large that a 
change of only from 1.0 to 1.9 seale points was pos- 
sible changed less than 1.0 seale points. Of the 114 
subjects whose A scores were small enough to permit 
a change of from 2.0 to 2.9 seale points, 88, or 77 per 
eent, changed less than 1.0 seale points, 25, or 22 per 
cent, changed from 1.0 to 1.9 seale points, and one, or 
about 1 per cent, changed from 2.0 to 2.9 seale points. 
Similarly, the largest proportion of subjects with a 
maximal possible change of 3.0 to 3.9 points changed 
}1.0 to 1.9 points, and the largest percentage of subjects 
with a maximal possible change of 4.0 to 4.9 points 
changed 2.0 to 2.9 points. 

The relationship breaks down for subjects with a 
possible change of 5.0 or more seale points, subjects 
whose A scores revealed them to be slightly or strongly 
opposed to birth control. Five of the 15 eases changed 
less than 1.0 seale points in the direction of the class 
average, which was also the direction of class change. 
Another four changed 1.0 to 1.9 seale points. Thus 
i total of 60 per cent of this group changed less than 
the majority of subjects with a maximal possible 
hange of 4.0 to 4.9 seale points. A majority of these 
extremists, so far as their scores on this scale were 
oncerned, exhibited great persistence of attitude in 
he face of the general viewpoint of their classmates. 
Possibly their original extreme position was taken as 
result of mild conflict between their ideas and those 
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of their classmates or possibly even as a result of with- 
drawal from consideration of the idea of birth con- 
trol. Attitudes developed in this way probably would 
be further strengthened by the awareness by subjects 
of differences between themselves and their classmates, 
from whom, on this topic, they already were somewhat 
isolated. . 
TABLE III 
POSSIBLE AND ACTUAL CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARD BIRTH 
CONTROL OF SUBJECTS WHO CHANGED IN THE DIRECTION 
OF THE CLASS CHANGE 








Scale points actual change 
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5.0 or more (7 (400) (33) (27) (18) (20) (7) 
(N. 24 4 7 13 
4.0-4.9 (% (100) (17) (29) (54) 
(N. 70 30 33 7 
3.0-3.9 (% (100) (43) (47), (10) 
‘ (N. 114 88 =. : 
2.0-2.9 (% (100) (77) (22) (1) 
(N. 14 14 
10.-1.9 % (100) (100) 





A more intensive study of attitude extremists is 
needed. It is particularly important to determine if 
they were aware of the differences between their ideas 
and those of their classmates. Investigation of the 
degree and kind of association of extremists with 
others in the class should be fruitful. Several other 
interesting problems revealed by these data are also 
worth mentioning. Are the extremists in birth control 
extremists in the other attitudes studied? To what ex- 
tent are internally consistent attitude patterns exhib- 
ited by people and did such patterns develop greater 
or less consistency during a period of a few months? 
Why do the attitudes of those who change fail to ap- 
proach more closely to the limits of possible change? 
Further analysis of the data on these same classes may 
be helpful in obtaining preliminary answers to these 
questions. 

MapuHevus SMITH 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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_Of books about the adolescent there 
18 no end; of facts about the adoles- 
cent there is still much need. 
cep. as... Hedley 8. Dimock, 
‘Rediscovering the Adolescent. ’? 


Con . ee 
ne society subscribes in many respects 
@ old Roman adage, festina lente. From primi- 
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tive times down to the previous century it was cus- 
tomary for a child to pass through a short period of 
puberty (in those days the term “pubescence” had 
not yet been invented) into the practical status of 
adulthood. After completing elementary school, and 
in centuries before the nineteenth even long before 
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that, the youngster found himself in the world of 
work, and so far as he was concerned the joys of 
childhood were over. Within the memory span of a 
great many persons now living a profound change 
has taken place; indeed, one might eall it a revolu- 
tionary change in the attitude of society toward the 
period bridging childhood and maturity. 

The extension of the opportunity for high-school 
education, the development of the industrial revolu- 
tion to the stage where child labor became increas- 
ingly unnecessary, and the onset of periods of de- 
pression have all combined to retard the stage of 
adulthood for the growing boys and girls of the last 
few generations. Accordingly, a set of problems 
began to arise with respect to the youths who re- 
mained sheltered in school instead of going into the 
cruel world to seek their fortunes as their forbears 
had done. Society and the professors showed their 
recognition of the importance of the lengthened proe- 
ess of transforming a child into an adult by dignify- 
ing it with the designation “adolescence.” The work 
of the American Youth Commission, the CCC, and 
the NYA is further evidence, if further evidence is 
needed, of the concern of the nation for the present 
and future of its adolescents. 

As a general rule, adolescence covers the number 
of years during which the individual’s type of be- 
havior changes from that of a child to that of an 
adult. This change may or may not be coterminous 
with the “teen” years. Adolescence, as Luella Cole 
has shown in her well-known text on the subject, in- 
volves a series of problems best considered under the 
following categories: the maturation of the reprodue- 
tive function and the development of heterosexual 
interests; the emancipation from the home; the at- 
tainment of emotional maturity, or “psychological 
weaning,” to borrow an expression from Mandel Sher- 
man; growth into social maturity; the beginnings of 
economic independence; gradual development of the 
intellect; the use of leisure; and the birth of a Welt- 
anschauung. 

Scientific study of the phenomenon of adolescence 
may be said to have begun early this century with the 
appearance in 1904 of G. Stanley Hall’s two volumes, 
entitled “Adolescence.” Although Hall’s ideas on- the 
saltatory nature of adolescence have undergone con- 
siderable modification, his works are still widely cited 
and show evidence of influencing current views. Dur- 
ing the twenties and thirties the literature on adoles- 
cence was very plentiful. One need but think of 
Fowler D. Brooks, Leta 8. Hollingworth, Ralph W. 
Pringle, and Edmund §8. Conklin to recall the many 
books issued in this field. Also contributing to inter- 
est in the welfare of adolescents was the work of 
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Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver, who tried to straighten 
out the tangled problems of the “flaming youth” and 
the “flappers” of the post-World War I years, Judge 
Lindsey’s “Revolt of Modern Youth,” published . 
collaboration with Wainwright Evans in 1925, arouse 
considerable excitement in this country and was widely 
cireulated abroad. (During his recent military servi 
in Germany, the writer had noticed the book in many 
German homes.) Another source of interest among 
laymen in adolescent problems, especially the sexual 
were the books of Margaret Mead on primitive 
ciety: “Coming of Age in Samoa” (1928), “Growing 
Up in New Guinea” (1930), and “Sex and Temper. 
ment” (1935). 

When Congress voted to extend the draft to the 
teen ages, the war became a personal issue with every 
male adolescent. In addition, the younger adolescents 
were affected by the fact that their parents entered 
the war industries and had to work at hours whieh 
made it impossible for them to keep an eye on their 
growing offspring. This wartime phenomenon of 
“latehkey children” and “eight-hour orphans,” one of 
the unhealthy effects of war conditions, is fully dis 
cussed in one of the twenty articles comprised in 
“Adolescents in Wartime,” the November, 1944, issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Edited by James H. S. Bossard, 
professor of sociology at the University of Pennsl- 
vania and director of the William T. Carter Found. 
tion, and Eleanor §. Boll, research associate, the 
William T. Carter Foundation, this volume devoie 
much attention to the general effect of the war upon 
adolescence, the social and family setting, the problems 
raised by wartime employment, health and hygiene of 
the adolescent, and recreation and religion. The treat- 
ment is sociological throughout, that is, the specialist 
who contributed the various articles took it for granted 
that the reading publie did not need any special é- 
lightenment on the physiological and psychologicd 
nature of adolescence, and confined themselves 1 
treating the influence of the wartime social and ¢ 
nomie institutions upon the youngsters. All too ofte 
the writers of new books on adolescence feel thi! 
their effort is incomplete unless they repeat what bis 
been said innumerable times before. It is, therefor 
refreshing to find a book that stresses new speci 
data. 

Another sociological study of modern young peopl 
is “Adolescence and Youth,” by Paul H. Landis, dean 
of the Graduate School, State College of Washingt 
and author of “Population Problems,” “Rural Life 
Process,” and “Social Control.” Dr. Landis’: vole 
ume covers to some extent some of the orthodox 
subject matter frequently associated with the subjet 
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of adolescence: the biological foundation, personality, 
the attainment of moral maturity, the struggle for eco- 
nomie adulthood. Other topies are the adolescent’s 
transition to marital adulthood and his adjustment to 
his scholastic situation. The entire treatment consti- 
tutes a detailed study of the social worlds of the 
adolescent and youth in the urban, town, and rural 
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may environments. 
mong Dr. Landis is econvineed of the desirability of his 


xual, approach to the subject : 


a. In the study of adolescence there has been too much 


me. emphasis on the physiological, too little on the social and 
ipera- psychological; too little understanding that experience 

is more than a function of physical maturation and in- 
0 the herent disposition; too little understanding of the im- 
every pingement of the social processes on the developing 
sents organism; too much emphasis upon adolescence and 
ntered youth as a state, a period; too little upon it as a dyna- 

mie process which leads the growing organism through 


whieh 
da a molding series of social experience (p. v.). 
el 


on of Enough has been quoted to indicate to the reader 
that this volume is a sociologist’s (and, of course, edu- 
cational sociologist’s) field day. There ean be no 
doubt that the author is well at home in this branch 
of knowledge. Without looking too hard, the reader 
will stumble across such expressions as social causa- 
tion, urbanization, primary and secondary groups, 
sociocultural variables, psychosocial environment, in- 
group, out-group, mobility (both the vertical and the 
horizontal), institutional norm, conflicting culture pat- 
terns, sib position, peer group, and many others. (At 
times the author immerses himself in sociological 
terminology and seems to lose track of the adolescent 
himself.) As expected, Dr. Landis cites the standard 
sociologists of the rank of Charles S. Cooley, William 
Graham Sumner and Pitirim A. Sorokin. (Unfor- 
tunately he has omitted the old standby, Pareto.) 
Apart from the plentiful sociological vocabulary, the 
author also makes oecasional use of such nonsociologi- 
cal expressions as “smooching,” or “necking” for the 
benefit of the uninitiated. 

To obtain material for his study Dr. Landis re- 
uested the freshman and sophomore students in his 
ociology classes to write analytical autobiographies 
‘term papers. He was able to secure 1000 illustra- 
ve case studies, all demonstrating “the operation of 
oclal processes in the development of the personality 
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o f adolescents and youth.” By removing the students’ 
is 7 ames from the papers after grading, the professor 
2 7 oped to ensure some measure of frankness. It is 
Lite? oubtiul, if the students were really frank, however, 
s's EBInce they knew th i : 
soll ee they knew that there was no complete anonymity. 
. - Adoleseence and Youth” must have been the prod- 
sub) “ of @ course under some such title as “Adolescent 
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intended as a textbook for such a course. It is decid- 
edly a text in educational sociology, rather than pri- 
marily one in adolescent psychology. There are 
selected references for each chapter and questions for 
review and discussion. 

The application of mental-hygiene principles to the 
subject of ‘adolescence is the functional approach of 
Lester D. Crow, assistant professor of education at 
Brooklyn College, and Alice Crow, dean and guidance 
chairman at Girls High School, Brooklyn, in their 
second joint effort, “Our Teen-Age Boys and Girls.” 
The authors have had considerable experience working 
with young people, studying the influences affecting 
their growth and development, and helping them solve 
their problems. In a style which is refreshingly un- 
academic, except for occasional lapses, they discuss 
some of the most common questions raised by thou- 
sands of young people between the ages of twelve 
and twenty. The technique of presentation is, briefly, 
as follows: the questions submitted by the adolescents 
are given illustration and interpretation through the 
medium of 78 case studies. A self-evaluating ques- 
tionnaire concludes the various units, which center on 
the adjustment of the teenagers in the home and the 
school, and in the social and vocational environments. 

The authors direct their common-sense suggestions 
and advice to parents, teechers, and other youth lead- 
ers. They urge parents not to criticize their adoles- 
cent children in the presence of others and not to 
show favoritism to any one particular child. Teacher- 
pupil relationship should be on a friendly but dignified 
basis. Such ideas are generally known and accepted, 
but it becomes necessary to repeat them because they 
are not always followed in practice; hence one cannot 
ohject to the authors’ emphasis on such matters. 

The conclusions are worth noting and quoting: 

It is generally agreed that young people of the 1940’s 
are capable and independent but confused (p. 350). 
If we desire a well-adjusted youth to whom, with con- 
fidence, we can turn over the world of tomorrow, we 
must be prepared to achieve in ourselves whatever ad- 
justments are necessary, so that we may be examples 
worthy of imitation (p. 358). 


A British view of adolescence is contributed by 
Olive A. Wheeler, professor of education at Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff, and author of “Creative Eduea- 
tion and the Future,” “Bergson and Edueation,” and 
“Anthropomorphism and Science,” in her latest work, 
entitled, The Adventure of Youth. This small volume, 
originally planned as a revision of Dr. Wheeler’s 
previous book, “Youth,” incorporates some new mate- 
rial and is intended for administrators, local edu- 
cation authorities, training-college lecturers, youth 
leaders and the general public. Under the subtitle, 
“The Psychology of Adolescence and Its Bearing on 
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the Extension and Reform of Adolescent Education,” 
particularly with reference to opportunities under the 
Butler Education Act, the book reviews the scientific 
data on the period of transition between childhood and 
maturity. Very briefly, the author recounts the physi- 
cal and mental changes taking place during this age 
range, the sex, intellectual, and emotional develop- 
ments, the individual differences, and many other 
aspects of adolescence. 

Dr. Wheeler bases many of her views on a study 
conducted by her some years ago. She administered 
a questionnaire, “under controlled conditions,” to 100 
men and 100 women, all university or WEA (Work- 
ers Education Association) students, “with a view to 
obtaining tentative evidence with regard to the men- 
tal changes characteristic of adolescence” (p. 31). 
The volunteer subjects “were allowed to substitute 
initials or pseudonyms for their names if they so 
desired; and were asked to be as accurate as possible 
and to leave out any question which they could not 
answer truthfully” (Jbid.). The limitations of this 
experimental technique need no elaboration. 

The material in “The Adventure of Youth” gives 
every indication of having been written at least ten 
years ago, with a few recent bibliographical references 
added to the preponderantly old ones. Because of its 
primarily British orientation it is hardly likely to 
have more than a limited appeal to specialists in 
adolescent psychology in the United States. 

Standing head and shoulders above the rest of the 
literary productions in the field is the forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Prepared by a committee under the chair- 
manship of Harold E. Jones, professor of psychology 
and director of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and given the 
unassuming title of “Adolescence,” this volume rep- 
resents, in the words of the society’s editor, Nelson 
B. Henry, “a valuable summary of the results of 
studies of individual development” and “explains the 
interrelationships involved in the findings of such 
segmental studies and interprets the role of specific 
aspects of growth in the educational and social ad- 
justments with which the individual is confronted in 
the crucial period between childhood and maturity” 
(p. v). 

The Yearbook contains eighteen chapters, including 
one of evaluation by George D. Stoddard, divided into 
five sections: physical and physiological changes in 
adolescence; physical, motor, and mental abilities; the 
adolescent and the social order; educational implieca- 
tions; and evaluation. All contain plenty of meat, 
especially sections one and two, which are anything 
but easy reading. Dr. Stoddard’s evaluation is good- 
natured and very mildly critical. Adolescence, to him, 
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is “a field of study which has long been the happy 
hunting ground of sentimentalists and fanatics” fn 
347). Of the followers of G. Stanley Hall he beliey: 
that “most . . . were tainted with a sense of vicarioys 
sin. They wallowed in subseience and _sermoyy’ 
(Ibid.). As for the Yearbook as a whole, “the yolune 
is steeped in personal and clinical wisdom” (p, 348), 
And this just about sums up what ean be said ep. 
cerning this joint scholarly effort. 

Only one textbook on the psychology of adolescence 
within the orthodox meaning and scope of the term, 
has been published since 1943. This is “The Psychol. 
ogy of Adolescence,” by Karl C. Garrison, associaie 
professor of education and psychology, Teachers (\j. 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain. In his third p. 
vision of the text, first issued in 1934 and revised in 
1940, Professor Garrison has added fresh material on 
the attitude development and needs of adolescents, ow 
heterosexuality, and on youth problems of today and 
tomorrow. The volume has a new format and has 
been completely reset. Another welcome change is the 
addition of a seven-page, concisely annotated bibli- 
ography of novels and other types of popular liters. 
ture dealing with adolescence. 

Proceeding from the consideration of the gener) 
subject of adolescence to that of its specifie elements 
one becomes impressed by the fact that there ar 
many studies that have been completed within recent 
years on the special topies of the boy and the gil 
Among those appearing during the past three years are 
three which treat questions pertaining to girls only. 
In “Health Counseling for Girls,” Margaret L. Leo- 
ard undertakes to show the values of health counsd- 
ing in adolescent adjustment and urges the ineorpor 
tion of such counseling within the school prograll 
Her technique is, first of all, to describe interviews 
with eight adolescent girls, then to offer a detailed 
program of health counseling, and, finally, to analyze 
specific problems in health guidance as they aft 
adolescent girls. 

The relation of the clothing and grooming of adole 
cent girls to such factors as age, economic stalls 
motivation, personality, and intelligence is the subject 
of a doctoral dissertation by Sylvia S. Silverman. 5y 
administering questionnaires to 373 girls, aged 12 Wo 
18, in a six-year, coeducational, suburban high schod 
in New Jersey, Dr. Silverman was able to arrive % 
entifically at certain conclusions, of which the follor 
ing are a few: the daily use of powder and lipsti 
is already evident at 12; “close conformity in the style 
of dress for daily wear” is prevalent even among the 
age groupings (p. 114) ; girls are convinced that cloth 
ing and appearance are significant; positive relain 
ships exist between good appearance and intelligen® 
school leadership, and participation in school ati 
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ties; there is no relation between good appearance and 
age, and only a slight positive relation to economic 
status. In her concluding statement, buttressed by six 
case studies, the author remarks: “Clothing and ap- 
pearance are used as much in very early adolescence 
as later to satisfy certain of the girls’ needs or desires, 
such as the need of approval, the desire to be sexually 
attractive, and the need of self-confidence” (p. 119). 

What the school should do, urges Dr. Silverman, 
is to establish clothing courses, to reduce mothers’ 
witicism of their daughters’ preoccupation with mat- 
ters of dress by interpreting the bobby-soxers’ atti- 
tude toward clothes, and to engage a counselor to help 
teen-age girls in problems of clothing in relation to 
personality. For those interested in following up this 
subject, hitherto “of relatively minor interest to re- 
searchers in the field of psychology” (p. 114), there 
is a sizable bibliography and an appendix consisting 
of questionnaires and rating seales. 

Friends of educational research and doctoral disser- 
tations will not sympathize with the author’s lament 
on the dearth of experimental investigations in her 
field of interest; her own study, which represents 
largely an effort to verify by serious investigative 
procedures what is all too obvious to anyone with 
fairly reliable vision, is not likely to bring them aid 
and comfort. Conelusions such as the following are 
so much more dynamite in the hands of a Flexner 
or a Hutchins: “Sweaters and skirts, socks, and flat- 
heeled shoes appeared to constitute virtually a uni- 
form” (p. 49). 

Under the semisensational title of Do You Know 
Your Daughter?, Alice Barr Grayson (nom de plume 
of Mrs. Jean Sehick Grossman) presents “a discus- 
sion of the difficulties of growing up as seen in letters 
from adolescent girls to the department ‘Let’s Talk 
Things Over’ in the magazine Calling All Girls.” Of 
more than 11,000 letters received by the author by 
the date of publication (1944), 3,000 were chosen for 
analysis. These letters were written by girls aged 
ten to seventeen, with the largest number, 23 per cent, 
from the pens of thirteen-year-olds. All quotations 
are in the original wording and spelling, a fact which 
is responsible for much of the charm and freshness 
of the volume, What the teen-age girls wrote to Miss 
Grayson covered the usual problems confronting the 
adoleseent ; sex education, security, 
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sid letters. is accomplished by Miss Grayson with sym- 
se MMM Pathy and insight into the adolescent girl’s mind. 
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written by Harold E. Jones, director of the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of California 
(Berkeley), with the assistance of the institute’s staff 
of the Adolescent Growth Study. The entire study is 
concerned with the growth and development of John 
Sanders over a span of seven years. John is “a boy 
with an extraordinary accumulation of personal han- 
dicaps: physical, social, emotional, economic,” and 
has no special gift of intelligence. His adjustment 
to the home, school, boys’ groups, and the other sex, 
as well as his physical development, motor and men- 
tal abilities, and interests and attitudes, are given 
careful scrutiny. For pages and pages the book reads 
like a biography, rather than like a scientifie study. 
Actually, as the author himself states, it is a montage, 
not a “single integrated picture” of adolescence. 

Dr. Jones’s conclusion is that John Sanders, in 
many respects an average adolescent, “reached a low 
point in adjustment, but he did not remain there.” 
He attributes the marked upturn in the personal for- 
tunes of his adolescent subject not only to “the tough- 
ness of the human organism,” but also to “the slow, 
complex ways in which nature and culture may come 
into adaptation” (p. 161). 

A more elaborate study is “Self Revelation of the 

Adolescent Boy,” by Urban H. Fleege, S.M. (Society 
of Mary), instructor in secondary education at The 
Catholic University of America and formerly princi- 
pal of the Cathedral High School, Belleville, Illinois. 
Originally prepared as a Ph.D. dissertation at the 
University, under the title of “Personal Problems of 
the Modern Adolescent,” this volume attempts to sup- 
ply reliable data on the “mereurial character of 
adolescence,” with particular emphasis on what the 
adolescent himself thinks: 
. - - how he regards life at present, what he finds diffi- 
cult, where he finds his greatest problems, what difficulties 
of adjustment he finds in his home and school life, what 
problems he has in the social world about him, what 
things puzzle him about himself, what his ideals and 
ambitions are, what he regards as important, how he 
inwardly reacts to the efforts of teachers and parents 
(p. ix). 

More narrowly, the purpose of Dr. Fleege’s book 
is to explore the problems of the modern Catholie boy. 
To achieve this purpose, the author secured a “true 
cross section of the Catholic high-school population” 
on the basis of varying socioeconomic levels, geogra- 
phy, type of school and type of faculty. Altogether 
2000 Catholie high-school boys, in the age range of 
12 to 20, with 75 per cent falling in the 12 to 16 
category, were selected from twenty schools and were 
given a “problemaire,” which “combines features of 
a number of measuring techniques but notably of the 
personality inventory and psychological question- 
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naire” (p. 9). Dr. Fleege is certain that he obtained 
“spontaneity of reaction” from the boys in his study. 

The analysis of the replies to the “problemaire” 
revealed that the typical adolescent boy is satisfied 
with his parents and his home, has some difficulty 
with his studies, is moody, frequently feels awkward, 
shows interest in girls, and is puzzled over the phe- 
nomenon of sex. His major problems center about 
“purity,” deciding on a vocation, not being understood 
by older people, the lack of social opportunities, dis- 
agreement with parents on social liberties, and finan- 
cial and school difficulties. 

The reader should be thankful to Dr. Fleege for 
the collection and careful interpretation of the views 
of the adolescent boys. There are, however, certain 
questions about the technique of the study which are 
likely to be raised by technique-conscious experimen- 
ters. To cite one, the presence of the author at the 
filling out of the “problemaire” might have exerted 
an influence, unconscious at the very least, on the 
replies of the subjects. This is particularly probable 
in this ease, since Dr. Fleege is intimately identified 
with the Chureh, and his subjects are parochial-school 
pupils. Furthermore, despite his attempts to attain 
objectivity in his report, the author permits words like 
“happily” and “fortunately” to enter his discussion at 
points where the results coincide with the trends of 
his own thinking. 

A very specialized piece of research in the field of 
adolescence has been completed by Lewis J. Doshay, 
M.D., Ph.D., psychiatrist in the Children’s Courts of 
New York City, under the title, “The Boy Sex Offender 
and His Later Career.” Based on the author’s ex- 
perience of ten years in working with thousands of 
boys in the Children’s Court clinics, this volume rep- 
resents a serious consideration of the problem of 
juvenile sex delinquency, especially with reference to 
sex recidivism. What the author seeks to do, when 
the curtain of professional terminology is drawn aside, 
is to answer the fundamental question, Do juvenile 
sex offenders become a menace in later years? Dr. 
Doshay selected 256 cases, 168 forming a primary 
group (boys whose only offense was a sexual one) and 
148 forming a group with a record of sex and other 
delinquencies. The factors studied with reference to 
these boys, whose ages ranged from seven to sixteen, 
included the family, home, parents’ personalities, com- 
munity, inherent traits, and physical, mental, tem- 
peramental, and behavior disorders. Apparently, this 
is the first study of this type, and the author’s state- 
ment to this effect deserves serious consideration. 


Dr. Doshay’s attitude toward his subjects may be 
easily determined from his statement that the sex 
offenses (sodomy is the most frequent practice, ap- 
pearing on the records of 43.4 per cent of the primary 
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group and on those of 41.2 per cent of the mixed 
group) should not be regarded “in too morbid , 
light” when oceurring among juveniles. While suc) 
practices are “decidedly unhealthy” and are worthy 
of condemnation, the offenders should not be consid. 
ered homosexuals or perverts. In short, boys who 
have sinned against society are not beyond redemp- 
tion; and this view is borne out by the conclusion of 
the study that there was “not a single instance of , 
known sex violation in adult life” for the primary 
group and only ten sex violations for the mixed group, 


A highly significant indication of this investigation jg 
that male juvenile sex delinquency is self-curing, pro- 
vided the latent forces of shame and guilt, inherent iy 
the moral-cultural pattern, are properly stimulated into 
action (p. 168). 


So far as the primary group is concerned the 
prospects of an improved future are excellent. Foy 
the mixed group, however, the chances are not as good, 
“but rather because of unfavorable background, poor 
personality traits, severe behavior disorders, and the 
strong conditioning in juvenile and adult general 
offenses” (p. 153). In any ease it is reasonable to 
conclude with the author that “court- and clinie- 
treated juvenile sex offenders are probably not the 
souree of the dangerous sex criminals that disturh 
society from time to time” (p. 172). 

The discerning reader will have no difficulty in 
reaching the conclusion that what is needed at present 
is more attention to research in adolescent psychol- 
ogy and allied disciplines. Perhaps, in time, when an 
enlarged body of experimental literature is available, 
it will be advisable to prepare interpretations of the 
data with a view of recommending new approaches to 
the problem of adolescence. Until then it will be 
necessary to take much of what is written on the 
subject with the gustomary amount of salt. 
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Why Air-Age Education Research 


Is Sponsored By American Airlines 


In a single generation air transportation 
advanced the scope, meaning and mo- 
bility of man’s existence to universal 
proportions because every place and 
every person is quickly and equally ac- 
cessible by air. Aircraft development 
made possible the first global war. Yet, 
the Air Age has hardly begun. 


The lesson is inescapable for all 
thoughtful people. Air is the master or 
the servant, whichever we make it. This 
is the challenge to educators: Man must 
harness air for public service or its po- 
tential may be used to subjugate man. 


Only through clear comprehension of 
the constructive potentials in air trans- 
portation, implemented by an intelli- 
gent program of action, can air be uti- 


lized for maximum peacetime benefits. 


Extension of public appreciation for 
the social, economic and cultural impli- 
cations of air power is a vital job. It can 
be accomplished only through wide- 
spread education. 


American Airlines recognizes the basic 
relationship between air education and 
the well-being of all people. In sponsor- 
ing Air-Age Education Research, Amer- 
ican Airlines hopes that teachers and 
school administrators will find welcome 
assistance in their effort to advance pub- 
lic knowledge of the social implications 
resulting from man’s use of global air. 


Your cooperation in this important 
program is earnestly invited. 
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